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THE REFORMED VILLAGE. 


“Father,” said William, “do you think they 
will ever stop selling rum? I thought after the 


sreat temperance meeting here, that men would | 


never drink any more, and that Mr. E. would 
shut up his bar.” 

“Well, my son, I still think it will be done. 
Ihave much to hope for, when I see what has 
been accomplished in our little quiet village. 
Mr. E. will sell as long as he can find those who 
will buy. But the number is fast diminishing. 
A few years since, there was hardly an hour in 
the day when there was not a company of idle, 


noisy, and drinking men in and around his prem- | 


ises. In warm weather they would assemble un- 
der those beautiful trees near his house, and 
drink, and swear, and tell foolish stories, while 
their families were suffering at home. In the 
winter when driving storms came and blocked up 
all the roads, the farmers turned out with their 
cattle and sleds to break out the ways, and their 
sons accompanied them. When they reached 
the village they all resorted to Mr. E’s, who al- 
ways had a good fire and his flip irons red hot. 
At such times, more than one man was needed 
to prepare flip and other intoxicating draughts. 


Here the company would remain and drink to| 
intoxication, and often have I seen the sons of 


those sturdy farmers carried home on the sleds, 
unabl@ to walk.” 

“Why father,” exclaimed William, ‘“ I am sure 
they did not drink so last winter; for I was in 
there one cold day when a great company came 
in, and I didn’t see any of them drink. 1 thought 
they came in to warm themselves.” 

“That may be, my son. There has been a 
great change in this respect. But I can tell you 
the names of three or four young men, who form- 
ed and strengthened their taste for ardent spirits 
at Mr. E’s, and who are now drunkards. But I 
have something more to tell you, that you may 
see what has been done by temperance societies 
in this place. 

‘At the time referred to, it was the practice 
on the Sabbath, when meeting was out at noon, 
for a very large company to resort to the hotel. 
Mr. E. would have warm rooms and seats to ac- 
commodate them, while he and one other tender 
were standing in the bar ready to wait on any 
who should call for spirit. After eating their 
cracker and cheese, one and another would step 
up and take their glass). Then you might have 


heard a young lad eall for a large pitcher of 


“toddy,” for it was his turn to treat. Perhaps 
as this was passing round, the door opened, and 
a young man about eighteen or twenty-one en- 
tered, surrounded by eight or ten of his compan- 
ions, whose countenances were excited with joy, 
and whose mouths were filled with laughter. He 
would walk to the bar and call for four or six 


pitchers of flip. Of this his associates and oth- 
ers standing by partook freely, while more was 
valled for if needed. This was that young man’s 
treat for the new suit which he wore that day 
for the first time. ‘This was ‘wetting it,’ as it 
was called. After spending an hour in drinking 
and boisterous conversation, they again repaired 
‘to the house of God to listen to the preaching.” 
** Was there no Sabbath School then, father.” 
*“No, my child, they were not organized here 
(then. I was about to show you how different it 
,is at the present time in this village. Now we 
|have a good Sabbath School, and two large Bi- 
|ble classes, and most of the children and youth 
}are now receiving instruction in them.” 
| ‘Tam sure, father, I hardly ever see any chil- 
|dren about the hotel on the Sabbath.” J 
‘*No, the young men are now receiving in- 
struction from the Bible during the intermission, 
which was once spent in forming intemperate 
habits; and much of the money which was ex- 
pended to destroy men is now given to save 
them. There are a few who yet linger around 
Mr. E.’s bar on the Sabbath and on other days. 
But the number is small, and the time will soon 








themselves as to taste the poisonous beverage. 


|temperance publications, and the children take 
the ‘Cold Water Army,’ which is published in 
Boston, and one of the cuts of which represents 
our village.” 

** Yes, father, there is the stage full of passen- 
gers. It looks like the one which passes every 
day.” 

‘* Have you observed, William, that when the 
stage stops each day, the passengers do not get 
out!” 

“Yes sir; but why should they get out unless 
they are to stop here ?” 

‘If can remember when the stage used to stop 
i here, nearly all the passengers would get out and 
take their glass of spirits, especially if it was a 
‘cold day. You see there is a great reformation 
|in regard to this practice. You see also why L 
hope there soon will none be sold, and Mr. E. 








any.”—S. S. Treasury. 





NARRATIVE. 


STORY OF THE OLD POLANDER, 


Once there was a cockerel called the Old Po- 
lander. He was black. 
feathers upon his head. Heatecorn. He walk- 
ed about among his bens with an air of great im- 
portance and dignity, and when he was pleased, 
he would flap his wings and crow aloud. The 
hens had caps of feathers upon their heads, too. 

The old Polander belonged to a gentleman 
and his little girl. The gentleman was going to 
give him away to his nephews,—the little girl’s 
cousins,—who lived hundreds of miles off. Her 
uncle was going to take the old Polander home 
with him in the steamboat and the stage. The 
little girl was sorry to have him sent away. 
They were going to send him in a box. They 
caught him, and put him in the box. They put 
three hens in with him forcompany. Then they 
began to nail some narrow strips of wood across 
the top of the box, so as to make a cage of it, and 
keep him from getting out. 

While they were nailing on the strips, he gave 
a sudden spring and broke away. 
into the yard; and, when he found he was at 








come when none will be found, who so degrade | 


The people have temperance meetings, and take 


He had a little tuft of 


He ran off 


|liberty, he began to step about with great satis™ 
faction. Then he flapped his wings and crowed. 
They drove him inte a shed, and caught him 
jagain. ‘Thistime they were more careful 1m put- 
(ting him into the box, and in nailing on the strips. 
|The little girl stood by, wishing that he would 
get out again. She did not like to see him 
jnailed up in a cage. And she did not like to 
j have him go away. 

| But this time he did not get out. } 

him up securely. He put his head out between 
'the wooden bars, but the interstices were too 
narrow for him to get his body through, and so 
he soon gave up the idea of making his eseape. 

| ‘They put some corn into the cage, for the old 
| Polander and his hens to eat. But they paid no 
attention to it. They were so much agitated at 
being shut up together in such a strange place, 
that they had no appetite. So the people left 
the corn in there for them to eat on the way, 
‘and they put the cage with the other things, tha 
were to goin the steamboat. There was a trunk; 
‘and a great picture, with its frame, nailed up in 
}a flat box; and a large carpet bag, and some 
chairs. 

All these things were left in the yard, waiting 
|for the man to come in the cart to take them 
away. The poor little girl was sadly troubled to 
\think that her cockerel was going away. She 
‘came and offered him some of her bread through 
ithe bars of his prison; but he would not eat. 
| Presently the cart came; and the man lifted 
| 


They nailed 


the box and all the other things into it, and then 
drove away. The gentleman had told him to 
take them to the steamboat. So he went into 
ithe city, and passed along through the streets, 
‘till he came to the w harf, where the steamboat 
| was. Then he took off the cage, and the picture 
| box, and the trunk, and the carpet bag, and the 
chairs, and put them down upon the wharf by 
the side of the steamboat. 

| When the evening came, he returned on board 
‘the boat. He found a great many people there. 
He went to the end of the great pile of trunks to 
‘see the old Polander and his hens. They were 


ithere all safe, only they had rubbed off some of 
will be obliged to keep a temperance house, if their feathers. 


The cage was laid down upon its 
iside, so that the prisoners could look out a little 
through the bars; though there was not much 
for them to see. There were a good many 
\feathers lying upon the deck of the steamboat, 
jand also some of the corn which had been putin 
for them toeat. The cockerel and the hens had 
pushed out the corn and the feathers, some how 
ior other, in walking about. The gentleman put 
| the corn back into the cage, but they did not eat. 
| When all the passengers were ready, and the 
last bell had rung, the steamboat sailed away. 
|The sun went down, and the evening came on, 
and they lighted the lamps all over the steam- 
boat. By this time they were far out to sea. 
The passengers were down in the cabins, read- 
ing at the tables, or talking, or eating their sup- 
pers—all except a few who were still upon the 
deck. These that were upon the deck could see 
nothing, all around the boat, but water—water 
on every side. Only now and then they could 
see, at a great distance, a little star of light, too 
low down to be astarof the sky. It was a light- 
house upon the land, a very high lighthouse, with 
a great bright light im the top of it, so that the 
men in the ships and steamboats might know 
where the land was. But though the lighthouse 
was very high, and the light in the top of it was 
very bright, they could see nothing from the 
steamboat but a fait star, down very near to the 
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horizon. 
from it. 

At length, about nine o’clock, the passengers 
went to bed; and while they were sleeping, the 
steamboat went ploughing on through the wa- 
ter, hour after hour, all the night long. At 
length, the day dawned in the east, and the light 
of it gleamed in a little, between the captain’s 
office and the ladies’ cabin. As soon as the old 
Polander saw it, he set up a loud crow, to wake 
his hens, and let them know it was morning. 

The gentleman heard him crow. “ Ah!” 
said he, “the old cockerel is recovering his 
spirits. Perhaps this morning he will have some 
appetite to eat.” 

So, an hour or two after, when he was dress- 
ed, and ready for his breakfast, he went and bor- 
rowed a tea-cup from the forward cabin, and fill- 
ed it with water, and carried it to the cage, to 
give the poor imprisoned birds a drink. He 
held the edge of the cup up between the bars of 
the cage. The interstices were so narrow that 
he could not get it in entirely. He looked in to 
see how the poor prisoners fared. They were 
crowded in, heads, tails, legs, and wings, all mix- 
ed together, so that they could not get at the cup 
to drink, very well. 

Presently, one hen found the way to it, and 
began to drink. The old Polander’s head was 
near; but he was so polite and gentlemanly, that 
he would not take any until all his hens had been 
supplied. They drank, one after another; and 
at length the water was all gone. The gentle- 
man then went and filled the cup again, and after 
all the hens had drank, the rooster drank him- 
self, and then crowed to express his satisfaction. 
The passengers heard him crow, and wondered 
how there happened to be a cockerel on board 
the steamboat. 

By and by, the steamboat came to the land. 
The passengers went ashore, and rode away in 
various stage-coaches and carriages. They put 
the cage, with the old Polander and his hens in 
it, upon the top of a stage coach; while the gen- 
tleman who had the care of them rode within. 
They put the cage down upon its side, so that 
the cockerel and his hens could see out, and en- 
joy the prospect of the houses and farms along 
the way. When they stopped at the taverns to 
water the horses, or to change them, the boys 
gathered around to see the strange sight of a 
rooster and his family riding in the stage; and 
the old Polander crowed in alternation with the 
tavern rooster in the barn yard. 

At one time, the gentleman got some oats from 
a barn, and threw into their cage. They ate the 
oats with the greatest eagerness,—all except the 
old Polander, who waited till he saw that all his 
hens were well supplied, and then he ate as fast 
as they. 

At night, the whole party reached their home. 
They took the box down from the stage, and 
earried it into the yard. They split off the bars 
from the cage. The old Polander walked out, 
and his hens followed him. They looked around, 
surprised and bewildered, for a few minutes, and 
then the old Polander flapped his wings and crow- 
ed. He walked about among his hens a minute 
with a majestic air, and, seeing that they had arriv- 
ed safe at the end of their journey, with no other 
injury than that their caps were a little tumbled, 
he crowed again louder than ever; and they all 
went to work immediately catching grasshoppers 
and crickets for supper. 

This is a true story.—Cousin Lucy’s Stories. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST.--No, 1, 
Some years since, while travelling in the stage, 
in one of our Southern States, the conversation 
of the company, contrary to the usual practice 
of such promiscuous collections, turned on reli- 
gious subjects. Among our number was a young 


It was because they were so far away | 


man, who was returning home after an absence 
of some years, at one of our literary institutions 
in New England. His early religious culture 
had evidently been neglected, and his views on 
serious things left quite uninformed. But while 
in the north, he had been under much serious in- 
fluence, and a pious teacher had evidently been 
faithful in endeavoring to inculcate sound reli- 
gious truth. In the course of conversaion, the 
young man remarked that for his part he thought 
he should not wish to goto Heaven. He had 
heard it represented as a place where people 
were employed in praising God ; and he thought 
that he should not be happy there. I was shock- 
ed at the remark, and have not been able to for- 
get it. His heart was so opposed to God that he 
felt that he could not be happy in his presence; 
he would prefer the society of the Arch-Deceiv- 
er and his deluded followers, if he could have it 
without enduring the torment connected there- 
with. Poor young man! what could he do? In 
Heaven he would be wretched, in Hell he would 
be tormented, and yet there is no intermediate 
space. I pitied him, and wished that he could 
see his opposition and pride of heart, and bow 
his stubborn will to the Saviour; he would then 
have no desire to recoil from his presence. 

How many would express just the same senti- 
ment, were they honest in stating the true feel- 
ings of their hearts. And what a consideration 
that there should be such a depth of depravity, 
as to hate a Being, who cherishes no feelings to- 
wards us but love, and who confers only bless- 





“She had better be made acquainted with her 
situation!” he urged. 

“No, no!” cried her mother; “I would not 
have her alarmed for the world! It is time 
enough! It would kill her at once! Do yoy 
want to destroy her, sir? She shall not be 
alarmed on any account. It is no reason because 
you think fit to indulge unnecessary fears that 
you should be allowed to torment the poor child 
with the idea that she is going to die!” 

“It would not be for my advantage, Madam 
in any respect, that Miss V » should die 
so suddenly as you seem to think she would j¢ 
made aware of her situation; therefore I would 
not urge it, if I had the most remote apprehen- 
sion of such aresult!”’ replied the doctor. «She 
must know it ere she dies, and the later it is, the 
greater will be the shock !” 

“Why do you say, before she dies? One 
would think that you quite give her up! do you 
give up all hopes of her recovery, sir?” : 
‘While God permits life to remain in the 
frail body, no man has a right to despair; but | 
would recommend her being informed of her sit- 
uation !” 

** Certainly not while it is possible that she may 
recover,” said Mrs. V ; 
On the succeeding day her danger was eyi- 
dent to all parties. On entering her room, how- 
ever, the objects which first attracted attention, 
were her ball dress laid before her view in every 
possible attractive and deluding situation. ‘*Mad- 
am !” said her physician, addressing her mother, 





ings, and that too, continually. Well may those, 
who can see nothing to admire and praise in the 
character of such a God, become the compan- 
ions of evil spirits in the world of despair. 

A Teacuer. 





MORALITY. 


AMELIA V., OR THE BALL. 


The period at length approached in which this 
young lady was to make her debut into society! 
It need scarcely be remarked, that not only the 
days but the hours seemed heavily to move to- 
wards the pericd of her hopes. But at last 
arrive it did. Another week was to add the 
handsome Amelia to the already crowded list of 
candidates for the world’s favor and fortune. 

“ A week, alas. twas too much time to trust, 
The fashion of this cheerful world! ’twas time 
Enough to sicken and to die!” 

Two days previous to the expected ball, she 
complained of a slight cold, and was advised to 
confine herself, if she expected to recover suf- 
ficiently to appear at Lady H ’s, on the 
ensuing night. She did so; was apparently bet- 
ter; went to the party ; fainted, and was carried 
home to her death bed! 

“It was very proyoking, Mamma; just as I 
was beginning to enter into the full enjoyment 
of all that was going forward! I never felt 
myself better; what could have been the cause 
of it?” 

‘**Most likely, my dear, it was the agitation 
and excitement ; but it will do you a great deal 
of good, it will make you less nervous the next 
time, and it has brought you into notice at once! 
There were some who would have gladly chang- 
ed places with you merely to have attracted at- 
tention !” 

‘Well, perhaps it was not so bad after all! 
But I cried with vexation when I got home! I 
will soon be well, however, and I hope to do 
better next time, as yousay. Whose will be the 
next party, Mamma?” 

«© You shall go to it on to-morrow week, so make 
haste, and get well!” 

The following day this young lady was eyi- 
dently worse. Still the fears of her medical at- 
tendant were considered to be nothing beyond 
the evidence of his great caution in pronouncing 
































a favorable opinion. The ensuing day she was 
worse still! 


“This is most unkind to your daughter, as well 
as injurious. Setting apart the unhappy tenden- 
cy of such objects to lead her mind to what is 
least befitting a state like hers, the effects of such 
excitement is to increase her danger tenfold!” 

‘IT believe, Doctor that there are very few 
things which can add to her danger now!” re- 
plied she, considerably agitated. 

“If that be the case, madam, and you are con- 
vinced of it, there should be no time lost in in- 
forming her of the fact !” 

“Doctor, I told you before that I would not 
permit her to be alarmed by speaking of death 
to her at all. I am her mother, Sir, and I will 
exercise my own judgment as to what is best for 
my child; you may think differently, but your 
opinion is no rule for my conduct. I request 
that there may be no more said on the subject.” 

While this conversation was going forward a 
third person entered the room unobserved, and 
fixing his eyes intently on her he said with great 
solemnity, “* And what wilt thou do in the end 
thereof?” . 

‘Mr. W.” screamed her mother, ‘ what 
brought you here?” , 

“A message of life to the victim of death,” he 
replied, still keeping his eyes fixed on the dying 
girl. 

“TI wish that you had waited until you were 
sent for; although you are a clergyman, you 
are not the person that I consider best for her 
to see.” 

‘“*Mamma, Mr. W. what is all this?” said Ame- 
lia faintly, ‘‘ surely there is no danger.” 

‘“*No, my darling; no. Mr. W. has come to 
see youasafriend.” Then turning to him, “ not 
a word about death, Mr. W., I implore you, if 
you have any charity in you.” 

“Charity!” he replied, “ charity, to permit 
your child to perish throughout eternity! Is 
that your charity, Madam?” 

‘* Mother, Mother,” screamed the girl, as loud 
as her weak state would permit, “* What is that? 
oh, mercy! mercy! Doctor, am I going to die? 
Oh no, sure Iam not; won’t you tell me that I 
am not? Can’t you do any thing for me?” 

«« Amelia,” said the clergyman, ‘‘ Do not waste 
your precious time in seeking for the life of this 
world; but— 

** Why did you not tell me this before! Why 
did you let me die without one thought about 





any other life than this? Mother, do you hear 
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me?” she cried half frantic ; “It was you who |ing up his basket to go. 


should have told me. Die! I will not, I cannot | 


die! I am not prepared to die! mother, my | your little sister, it was this very Abel that ran 


curse, the curse of your lost child shall rest on 
your head.* Why did you let me die? I won’t— | 
| won’t— I won’t!”’ she screamed louder and loud- | 
er, then stretching out her hands as if to shut out | 
some object from her sight, she groaned, fell) 
back and died. 


* This may appear exaggerated, but the expressions as 
well as the scene, were those of reality. Language much 
more repugnant to the feelings was used towards her pa- 
rent, but I consider what is here transcribed as enough to 
rove the awful responsibility which those parents assume, | 
who act the part of such a mother.—Episcopal Recorder. 





THE GAME AT MARBLES, 

«Who cares for school?” said Charles St. 
Clair, as he laid his bundle of books on the 
ground to take a hand at marbles. It was a 
great temptation to him, indeed; but he should 
have resisted it, especially as he had prayed that 
very morning, Lead us not into temptation. But | 
he had just bought a bag of marbles, and he was 
the best player in the school. So he had no 
heart to say no, when the little errand boy asked 
him to take a game. This errand boy was Luke 
Bray, the widow Bray’s only child, who ought 
to have been taking his basket of spools to his 
poor mother for her day’s work. He wasa 
handsome boy, and was generally dutiful; but 
neither he nor Charles were considerate. If 
Charles had thought a minute, he might have 
known how wrong it was for him to go late to 
school, which his parents always forbade; and 
as for Luke, he had scarcely asked Charles to 
play before his conscience smote him, and he 
had very little enjoyment. He looked sad as he 
knelt by his basket, and kept looking one mo- 
ment at the ring, and the next at his mother’s 
spools. Boys sometimes have pain in their hearts 
while they are playing, or even laughing; and 
the same thing is true of men and women. 
“Even in laughter,” says Solomon, “the heart 
is sorrowful, and the end of that mirth is heavi- 
ness.’ Proy. xiv, 13. In a few minutes Luke 
lost all his marbles, which indeed were very few. 
Up he got in an instant, to make the best of his 
way home; but Charles was too full of sport for 
that. 

“Come, come, Luke,” said the young gam- 
bler; for winning or losing marbles is as real 
gambling as winning or losing money. ‘Come, 
come, Luke, I am not going to strip you of all 
you have got. Here, Ill give you back these 
three, one of them is a white alley; let us have 
another game, for here is Abel Delevan with his 
funny French scull-cap, and his satchel slung 
over his shoulder. He seems to be in a great 
hurry to get to school, but I can easily persuade 
him to stay. 

“ Here, Abel,” cried Charles, shaking the mar- 
bles in his hand, ‘“‘ Luke says you can’t hit a 
marble one time in ten.” 

“OQ! Charles,” cried Luke, jumping up, with 
his face all crimson, ‘* how can yout alk so, I said 
no such thing.” 

Charles only smiled, and said, “‘ Never mind, 
never mind, Luke, I was only in fun ; it was all 
to make Abel stop and play.” 

*“ Not I,” said Abel, ‘I am late as it is, be- 
cause I had to carry a letter to the post office. 
So I will hurry on to school, and what is more, 
I never gamble with marbles or money either. 
And what is more yet, I never play with boys 
who do not stick to the truth.” 

Charles’s marbles were thrown down in an in- 
stant, his fist was doubled, and he squared him- 
self for a fight with the little stranger. But he 


** Abel is no coward; 
for when the drayman was going to drive over 


up to the head of the horse, and caught hold of 
the bridle and stopped him. And I have seen 
him swim out into the deep places where you and 
Tom were afraid to go. So you need not say 
that he is a coward.” 

Charles bit his lip, and then said, ‘But you 
are not going away, are you! Why not take 
the other game?” 

‘“* Because,” answered Luke, “I have taken | 
one game too many already, and I have been | 
thinking about my poor mother all the time I 

have been playing; and it would be a great deal | 
better for you, Charles, if you were at school, 

for it is half an hour after the time.” 

‘“*Who cares for school?” said Charles, “T) 
shan’t be any the worse for staying away one | 
morning. Now I have begun, 1 mean to take} 
the whole of it for a holiday.” 

At this moment, Charles felt a hand laid heav- 
ily on his shoulder, and turning round, he saw 
that Mr. Bowen, the partner of his father, was | 
behind him, looking him full in the face. Mr. 
Bowen had heard his foolish and wicked speech. 
He was a good, but a very grave man, and 
Charles was much afraid of him. 

‘Charles St. Clair,” said he, in a voice which 
sounded very dreadful in the ears of the little 
boy, *‘ you are now caught in your sins. Come 
along with me to your father.” 

“QO! no sir, no sir,” said Charles, beginning 
to cry, “not to my father, not to my father.” 

“TI do not wonder that you don’t want to 
meet your father, Charles. This very morning 
I heard him lamenting that his eldest boy, 
Charles, was so idle, and saying that you had 
promised to do better, and not to play along the 
streets. You have committed many sins since 
you left home. You have stopped by the way, 
which you promised not to do. You have wona 
poor child’s marbles, when you know your father 
forbids all gaming. You have detained Luke 
from his proper errand. You have tempted 
Abel to be as bad as yourself. You have told 
an untruth in order to provoke him to play. 
You have tried to quarrel with him, and have re- 
viled him; and you are now laying a plan to 
play truant all the forenoon, which would have 
drawn you into another lie.” 

“What shall I do! what shall I do!” said 
Charles, wringing his hands. 

*T will tell you, Charles. Go and ask for- 
giveness of God. Then go and ask forgiveness 
of your parents. Then go and ask forgiveness 
of these little boys whom you have wronged. 
The remember, all your life, that one act of dis- 
obedience in a boy, even a forbidden game at mar- 
bles, may lead to many other offences.” 

[Gift for the Holidays. 











THE NURSERY. 





A LADY AND LITTLE JAMES, 
In the course of one of her afternoon walks, a 


the road. There was something in his counte- 
-nance which excited interest at once, though he 
was exceedingly ragged. The young lady was 
struck with his appearance, and immediately en- 
tered into conversation with him. 

‘* What is your name my little boy?” said she, 
gently. 

‘* James.” 

** Where do you live?” 

** With widow Parker, just in the edge of the 
wood, there; in that little log-house ; cant’t you 
see it?” 








was disappointed, for Abel neither raised his 
hand, nor uttered a word, but turning away very 
coolly, walked slowly on towards the school. 
“Coward, coward!” said Charles, very loud, and 
with great anger. 
‘No, he is not a coward,” replied Luke, tak- 








“TI see it; but is widow Parker your mother?” 
| ‘No; I had a mother last year, and she loved 
me. She used to take care of me, and of my 
brother John. She made our clothes, and taught 
us to say our prayers and catechisms. O! she 
was a most kind mother !” 





‘‘But where is your mother?” said the lady, 
as soothingly as possible. 

““O, madam, she is dead! 
grave-yard yonder?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘And the great maple tree which stands in 
the further corner of it?” 

** Yes, I see it.” 

“Well, my poor mother wes buried under that 
tree; and my brother John lies there too. They 
were both buried deep in the ground, though my 
mother’s grave was the deepest. I shall never 
see them again; never, never, as long as I live. 
Will you go with me and see the graves?” con- 
tinued he, looking at the lady with great ear- 
nestness and simplicity. 

The short account which the little boy gave of 
himself awakened the best feelings of the young 
lady, and she had been devising some plan by 
which to do him good. For the present she de- 
clined visiting the grave, but continued to con- 
verse with him and to gain his confidence. She 
found him very ignorant, having never been at 
school; and the instructions of his pious mother, 
not having her to repeat and enforce them by 
precept and example, were nearly forgotten. 

A Sabbath School had never been established 
in the place, and whether it was practicable to 
establish one was doubtful; but she was deter- 
mined to make the experiment. Accordingly 
she visited every cottage in the village, and urg- 
ed that the children might be assembled on the 
next Lord’s day, and a school formed. A pro- 
posal of this kind was new, was from a new 
comer, and was unpopular. All the old women 
‘in the place entered their protest against such in- 
novations. For the first three Sabbaths the 
young lady had no other scholar besides her lit- 
tle James. But she had already been taught that 
however faint our prospects of doing good at first 
may be, we should not be discouraged, though 
the first attempt may not produce much effect. 
She was sorry that she had so few scholars; but 
she bent all her energies to the instruction of 
her little boy, and afterward felt that Providence 
had ordered it wisely. 

But in a few weeks the prejudices of the peo- 
ple began to wear away ; and before the sum- 
mer closed, this school embraced every child 
whose age would allow it to attend. 

It was the second summer after the establish- 
ment of this school, and after little James had 
become well acquainted wlth his Testament and 
catechism, that his health also began to fail. 
This good young lady beheld his gradual decay 
with anxiety, visited him frequently, and always 
wept after having left him. She used often to 
walk out with him, and to endeavor to cheer him 
by her conversation. 

One pleasant afternoon she led him out by the 
hand, and, at his request, visited the spot where 
lay his mother and little brother. Their graves 
were both covered with grass, and on the small- 
er grave were some beautiful flowerets. It was 
in the cool of a serene summer’s day, as they sat 
by the graves in silence ; neither of them feeling 


Do you see that 





lady met a little boy straggling by the side of|a wish to speak. The lady gazed at the pale 


countenance of the little boy, upon whose system 
a lingering disease was preying, while he looked 
at her with an eye that seemed to say, “I have 
not long to enjoy your society.” Without say- 
ing a word, he cut a small stick, and measured 
the exact length of his little brother’s grave, and 
again seated himself by the lady. She appeared 
sad, while he calmly addressed her :— 

** You see, Miss S , that this little grave is 
shorter than mine will be.” 

She pressed his little hand within her own, 
and he continued,— 

“You know not how much I love you; how 
much I thank you. Before you taught me, [ 
knew nothing of death, nothing about heaven, or 
God, or angels. I was a very wicked boy till 
you met me. I love you much, very much ; but 
I would say some something else.” 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





= 


“ And what would you say, James?” inquired had prayed for, and now she was going to give him to the | ing the door, approached the bedside of the poor woman, 


the lady, trying to compose her feelings. 
“Do you think I shall ever get well!” 


Lord as long as he lived. 


Mary. O, mother! how could she spare him? 


“Indeed, I hope you will; but why ask that should not think she would give away her little baby? 


question?” 

«: Because I feel I shall not live long. T be-| 
lieve I shall soon die; I shall then be laid beside | 
my poor mother; and she will then have her 
two little boys, one on each side of her. But do 
not ery, Miss S : 1 am not afraid to die. 
You told me, and the Testament tells me, that 
Christ will suffer little children to come unto 
him: and though I know I am a very sinful lit-| 
tle boy, yet I think I shall be happy, for I love 
this Saviour who can save such a wicked boy as | 
Tam. And I sometimes think I shall soon meet 
mother and little brother in happiness. 1 know | 
you will come too, won’t you? When I am) 
dead, I wish you to tell the Sabbath Scholars how | 
much I loved them all; tell them they must all | 
die, and may die soon; and tell them to come | 
and measure the grave of little James, and then | 
prepare to die.” 

The young lady wept, and could not answer | 
him at that time. But she was enabled to con-| 
verse with him many times afterward on the 
grounds of his hope, and was satisfied that this 
little lamb was indeed of the fold of Jesus. She 
was sitting at his bedside, and with her own 
trembling hand closed his lovely eyes as they 
shut in the slumbers of death. He fell asleep 
with a smile, without a struggle. The lady was 
the only sincere mourner who followed the re- 
mains of the child to the grave which concealed 
his lovely form. She could not but rejoice in 
the belief, that God had permitted her to be the 
feeble instrument of preparing an immortal spir- 
it for a mansion in the skies, where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the weary are 
at rest. 











EDITORIAL. 








saw me when I took him to meeting, and carried him up 
before the pulpit, and had him baptized. ThenI gave 
\him away to God; and now I don’t call him my own|hope he has forgiven me! 
any more; and perhaps God will come and take him | not afraid; my dear child has been the means of saying 
away to be with him. 


little brother. 








THE LITTLE BOY TO WHOM GOD SPAKE. 

Mary. Mother, I have learned my Catechism; now, 
will you tell me a story out of the old book again ? 

Mother. Have you learned it well, my dear? 

Mary. Yes, mother, I have ; but I should like to know 
what it means. 


Mother. Well, repeat it—“What is the chief end of man?” | 


Mary. “Man’s chief end is, to glorify God and enjoy 
him forever.” But I don’t know what chief end means. 

Mother. End does not mean, in this place, the point 
or termination, as when you go to the end of a road or 
the end of life; but it means the object or purpose—so 
that man’s chief end means the chief thing for which man 
was made, and for which he ought to live. 

Mary. Well, what is it to glorify God ? 

Mother. It is to love and serve him, and give him the 
honor and glory which belongs to him. And, to enjoy 


him is, to have his favor and love; and this is the great- P 


est enjoyment we could have in this world or in heaven. 

Mary. Now I think I understand it. 

Mother. Well, then, 1 will tell you a story from the 
old book. A great many years ago, there was a good 
woman, who had no children; and she wanted very 
much to have ason. So, when she and her husband 
went to the meeting house to worship God, after they 
had worshipped, she went aside by herself and prayed to 
God, and promised that, if he would give her a son, she 
would give him to the Lord. And the minister saw her, 
moving her lips and crying; for she did not speak loud 
in her prayer; and he thought she had been drinking 
wine, and spoke harshly to her. But she told him that 
she had not been drinking; but she had been pouring 
out her soul before God. Then he comforted her, and 
said, “Go in peace—God give you what you want.” So 
she went away, and God heard her prayer, and gave her 
agson. And, when the little boy was weaned, she car- 
ried him up to the house of God and brought him to the 


Would you give little Edward away? 


Mother. Yes, my child, I have given him away. 


Mary. Then I should cry, mother. I can’t spare my 


Mother. But you must be willing that God should do 
what he pleases with his own. 


Mary. What did this woman do with her little son ? 
Mother. She left him with the minister, who lived in 


the meeting-house; and the little boy used to help him 

take care of the meeting house, and assist him in a great | 
many things which he did, about the worship of God; 

and he had a pretty little linen cloth tied round him, 

such as the ministers wore, called an Ephod; and every 

year, his mother brought him a little coat. And one 

night, the little boy laid down to sleep, and he heard a 

voice speaking to him, and calling him by name, twice; 

but he thought it was the minister, and so he got up and 

ran and asked what he wanted. But the minister said 

he did not call him, and told him to lie down again. 

But very soon he heard the voice speaking to him again, 

and he ran to the minister the second time, who told 

him again that he did not call him. But, no sooner had 

he laid down again, than he heard the voice the third 

time. Then the minister told him it was the Lord 

speaking to him; and to say, the next time, “Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth ;’ and so he did, and God 

told him a great many things that should come to pass ; 
and afterwards, he became a great prophet. 

Mary. Does God speak to little children now, mother ? 
Mother. Not in the same way, my dear. But he 
speaks to them in his word, and says if they will seek 
him early, they shall find him; and “ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” He also speaks to their 
hearts, by his Holy Spirit, making them feel serious, and 
sometimes filling them with love to him; and this he 
will do for you, if you seek him, and give him your heart. 





VARIETY. 


A Widowed Mother, 

At the annual meeting of the Sunday School Society, 
in 1830, the Rev. C. Day stated, that, in a Sunday School 
under his care, it was a subject of regret to him, that the 
superintendent, a poor widow, was incompetent to fill 
that situation; he was, in consequence, obliged to re- 
move her from it. Some time after, he was requested to 
call upon her. He did so; and found her in a very dis- 
tressed state of mind, and fully sensible of her former 
neglect of religion. He asked her how this change took 
lace. “O,sir,” she replied, “It is entirely owing to my 
dear child, who went on her knees, night and day, to beg 
of me to read the Scriptures; and strewed written por- 
tions of the Bible about the cottage, that they mght 
catch my eye. I scolded her; but the more I scolded, 
the more she persevered.” In short, she returned to su- 
perintend the school, being brought to a knowledge of 
the truth by the instrumentality of her own child. 

[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 
—_—~——. 
A Dying Mother. 

A few years ago,a gentleman was called to visit a 
dying female. On entering the humble cottage where 
she dwelt, he heard, in an adjoining room, an infant 
voice. He listened, and found that it was a child of the 
poor dying woman engaged in prayer. “O Lord, bless 
my poor mother,” cried the little boy, “and prepare her 
to die! O God, I thank thee that I have been sent to a 
Sunday School, and there have been taught to read my 
Bible ; and there I learn, that “when my father and 
mother forsake me, thou wilt take me up!” This com- 
forts me, now that my poor mother is going to leave me! 
May it comfort her, and may she go to heaven; and 
a [ go there too! O, Lord Jesus, pity a poor child! 
and pity my poor dear mother; and help me to say, 


“Your child has been praying with you,” said he; «| 
I have listened to his prayer.” “ Yes,” said she 


» making 


an effort to rise, “he is a dearchild. Thank God, he 
has been sent to a Sunday School. : 
self, but he can; and he has read the Bible to me, and [ 
You {hope I have reason to bless God for it. 


I cannot read my- 


Yes, I have 


| learned from his that | am a sinner; I have heard from 
him of Jesus Christ ; and I do, yes I do, as a poor sinne; 
’ 


put my trust in him. I hope he will preserve me, | 


lam going to die, but I am 


my soul. O, how thankful am I that he was sent to 
Sunday School !”—Jb. 


——————_- 
A Mother at Hoxton. 

A little girl, in the Hoxton Sunday School, in a state 
of extreme poverty, was asked by her teacher which she 
should prefer, if she might he ve her choice ; either to cop- 
tinue to be poor, and enjoy the privileges of the Sunday 
School; or to be rich, and to be deprived of them. She 
replied, “I would rather be poor as I am.” Her teacher 
observed, “ But if you were possessed of riches, they 
would procure you many comforts of which poverty 
deprives you ;” the child immediately replied, * But they 
are not the riches which will save my soul.” This little 
girl became the instructor of her mother, who could not 
read; and expressed her hope, that her mother would 
soon enjoy the same pleasure which she felt, in being 
able to read the Bible.—Jb. ; 





POETRY. 


THLE BLIND BOY. 


The following was written for the children of the Sun 
day School of St. Thomas’ Church, by the Rector. 
It was a blessed summer day ; 
The flowers bloom’d, the air was mild, 
The little birds poured forth their lay, 
And ev’ry thing in nature smil’d. 
In pleasant thought I wander’d on 
Beneath the deep wood’s ample shade, 
Till suddenly I came upon 
Two children who had thither stray’d. 
Just at an aged beech-tree’s foot, 
A little boy and girl reclin’d ; 
His hand in her’s, she kindly put, 
And then I saw the boy was blind. 
The children knew not I was near; 
A tree conceal’d me from their view, 
But all they said, I well could hear, 
And I could see all they might do. 
“ Dear Mary,” said the poor blind boy, 
“ That little bird sings very long :— 
Say, do you see him in his joy, 
And is he pretty as his song?” 
“Yes, Edward, yes ;” replied the maid, 
*T see the bird on yonder tree,” 
The poor boy sigh’d and gently said, 
“ Sister, I wish that I could see.” 
“The flowers you say are very fair, 
And bright green leaves are on the trees, 
And pretty birds are singing there :— ~ 
How beautiful, for one who sees !” 
“Yet I, the fragrant flowers can smell, 
And I can feel the green leaf’s shade, 
And I can hear the notes that swell 
From these dear birds that God has made.” 
“ So, sister, God to me is kind, 
Though sight, alas! He has not given:— 
But tell me :—are there any blind, 
Among the children up in heaven 2?” 
“ No, dearest Edward; there, all see: 
But why ask me a thing so odd ?” 
“Oh, Mary! He’s so good to me, 
I thought I'd like to look at God.” 
* * * * * 


Ere long, disease his hand had laid, 
On that dear boy, so meek, so mild; 
His widow’d mother wept and pray’d 
That God would spare her sightless child. 
He felt her warm tears on his face, 
And said: “oh never weep for me: 
I'm going to a bright, bright place, 
Where, Mary says, I, God shall see.” 
“ And you'll come there :—dear Mary too. 
But mother! when you get up there, 
Tell Edward, mother, that ’tis you, 


You know I never saw you here.” 


He spake no more, but sweetly smil’d, 
Until the final blow was given; 








minister and told him that this was the child that she 


“Thy will be done!” He ceased, and the visitor open- 


When God took up that poor blind child, 
And open’d first, his eyes in heaven. 
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